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Long an admiring reader of the ‘‘ Weirton 
Steel Employees Bulletin,’’ it seemed logical to 
me that readers of Personnel Journal would be 
interested to know more about it, too. Editor 
jones tells the history, purpose and achievments 
of this prize winning employees magazine. 


The Employees Magazine in 
Successful Industrial Relations 


By Joun A. Jones, Editorial Director, Weirton 
Steel Employees Bulletin 


effective medium of communication between management and labor. It is esti- 

mated that industry is spending over $100,000,000 per year on this type of em- 
ployee communication. The print order for these company magazines and newspapers 
runs tO Over 50,000,000 copies per month—a circulation greater than that of Life, 
Time, Saturday Evening Post, Colliers and the Readers Digest combined. 


[aa has discovered that the soundly edited employee journal is the most 


History or Our Employee Paper 


On April 30, 1934, an eight-page paper, slightly larger in size than Life magazine 
was distributed to Weirton Steel Company employees at the company’s plants in 
Weirton, West Virginia and Steubenville, Ohio. The publication followed a general 
newspaper format but was printed on glossy paper. It carried the logotype, ‘‘ Weirton 
Steel Bulletin’. One of the first projects of the Weirton editors back in 1934 was to 
select a name for this paper. A contest was held and the entries poured in by the 
hundreds. Judges selected *‘Weirton Steel Employees Bulletin’’, a name which the 
employee magazine still retains. 

The Weirton publication followed the newspaper format until the picture- 
story possibilities in dramatic World War II production achievements in the mills 
suggested a gradual transition to the magazine field. The present publication is a 
result of that transition, with only a remnant of newspaper influence left. The plant 
news pages, which are made up largely from contributions sent in by volunteer mill 
reporters, retain a ‘‘newspaper look’’. One of the human factors contributing to 
the success of the, Weirton magazine has been the high degree of employee participa- 
tion. Volunteer reporters are located in all departments of the mills. They send in a 
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steady stream of news and pictures. The publication has thus become in every sense 
of the word an “‘employees’ paper’’. 

In the beginning it was promised that the publication would be “' devoted 
to the interest, general health and welfare of all employees’’. That pledge has 
been kept through 17 continuous years of publication. 


Wuo WRITES FOR THE PAPER? 


The enthusiasm of the plant reporters knows no bounds. They use the Company 
phones regularly to call in news tips and sometimes to ask, ‘Where the hell is the 
Bulletin?’’—if it happens to be a day late. 

‘Say you guys better wake up and get a photographer down to the Open Hearth. 
There’s some big shots going through the mill and there’s a pretty babe with them,”’ 
is the tone of calls frequently received in the Bulletin office. The ** babe’’ might be 
Hildegarde, a recent visitor, or the VIP might be General Eichelberger or Harold 
Stassen, or some other notable. Most of the time the editors know about these 
visitors and other newsworthy happenings in the Mills but now and then a real lead 
comes in this way. Safety stories, hobby features, retirements and many other 
worthwhile articles are developed from just such telephone tips. 

The Bulletin has always been unique in the amount of space it devotes to com- 
munity affairs, sports and women's activities. 


GETTING CIRCULATION 


The circulaticn of the Employees Bulletin to the people outside the corporate 
family in Weirton and the Ohio Valley is increasing steadily. In addition to some 
15,500 copies picked up by employees at the plants and offices in Weirton and Steuben- 
ville, and at the company’s coal mines in Isabella, Pennsylvania, and Morgantown, 
West Virginia, more than 13,500 additional copies are mailed each month to readers 
in every state in the United States and to almost every country on the globe—this 
side of the iron curtain. In addition, the editors see that the magazine is sent to 
ministers, teachers, school principals, professional people and other thought leaders 
in the community. Over 4,000 copies of the Bulletin are placed on newsstands in 
Weirton, Steubenville and other nearby towns to be picked up by readers who are 
not employees. The magazine is also placed in the reading rooms of lodges, veterans 
clubs, and in barber shops, drug stores, and taverns—every place in the community 
where people gather in conversational groups. 

The company regards this as good Public Relations. 

The newsstand distribution of the employee magazine is unusual and is only 
possible because of the great community interest in the magazine. News dealers 
hand out the magazines without charge. They say it brings new people into their 
stores—people who become customers, and it renders a welcome service to the 
regular trade. This free distribution is made not only by newsstands but also by feed 
stores, jewelry stores, lunch rooms and cigar counters. A jewelry store in Steuben- 
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ville even advertises in the local daily paper when the Bulletins are available. The 
ads are run in a daily happenings column and generally read— 


Weirton Steel Employees 


Copies of your ‘‘Employees Bulletin’’ available at Spies Jewelry 
Store. 


There is another advantage to this type of distribution. If an employee who is 


off work on ‘Bulletin day’’ misses getting his copy at the mill gate, he knows he 
can pick one up at the nearest newsstand. 


The Bulletins are placed in stacks at the various clock offices. Employees are 
not asked or urged to take them—but they are welcome to pick them up either on 
their way into the plant or on their way home. Obviously The Bulletin has to be 
good for employees to want to take them home. Otherwise the mills and washrooms 
would be littered with them. It is the acid test. 

““T never see a Bulletin laying around,’’ George Harmuth, the Strip Steel man- 
ager, said the other day. Over 4,200 copies are put into his plant in which approxi- 
mately 3,200 are employed. The Bulletins last only one day there. 


We TAKE PRI1zEs 


The publication has won many honors in editorial competition with industrial 
magazines from all over the world. One honor that stands out is the selection of 
The Bulletin by the Library of Congress to be placed on its shelves in Washington 
as a permanent part of the national archives. Bound volumes of the magazine from 
1934 to the present time have been contributed to the Library and a new volume 
will be added each year. 

Luther Evans, the distinguished Librarian of the 150-year old Library of Con- 
gress invited the Bulletin to become a part of the Library's collection on the basis 
that the publication represents ‘‘a true historical record of the social, cultural and 
industrial life of an important segment of the American People’’. 

Among other honors: Award winner in the annual editorial contests of the 
International Council of Industrial Editors for five consecutive years (1945-49); top 
honors in the National Safety Council's publication contests for five years (1945-59); 
and most recently, the second prize winner in the nation in the first annual Freedoms 
Foundation Award. It was personally presented by General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
at Valley Forge, Penna., November 21, 1949. In presenting the award General 


Eisenhower offered his personal congratulations for a job well done and said the 


recognition was for ‘an outstanding achievement in bringing about a better under- 
standing of the American Way of Life’’. 

The Bulletin has done an effective job in championing the American way be- 
cause it has always tried to tell this story in terms of people—Weirton people. 
One such series has now been running for 16 months in the magazine and will con- 
tinue indefinitely. It is called “‘Free Enterprise Keeps the Lines of Opportunity 
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Open’’. The pictures of ten company executives, department heads, supervisors or 
foremen appear on this page each issue. In a brief presentation their history and 
starting pay is told. The statistics show how these men started at the bottom of 
the ladder and worked their way to better jobs because of the opportunity that is 
given all men in America to do just that. The theme is ‘‘Don't Let Anybody Tell 
You There’s No Opportunity Left in America’’. A look at these pages in the Weirton 
family album shows the rewards are worthwhile and the opportunities are there. 

This Horatio Alger feature has attracted national attention and is one of the 
most popular with Weirton readers. 


MANAGEMENT Po.icy FOR THE MAGAZINE 


The late John C. Williams, who was the Weirton Steel Company president at 
the time The Bulletin was launched, explained the aims of the publication in an 
open letter on Page One of the first issue. 

‘Our organization has expanded rather rapidly and . . . many men are working 
in the mills who are not familiar with their surroundings, and who seem to know 
little of the traditions and policies of the Weirton Steel Company. A study of the 
situation convinced me that there are many things of interest to our employees 
which can best be brought out through some form of Works Publication, issued 
regularly, to each of our employees. I am convinced that through such a publication 
we can all be brought a little closer together by being better informed as to the 
many somewhat personal things going on around us every day.’ 

As if he had made a prophecy, The Bulletin can point to its record of creating 
a stronger bond of understanding between employees of management and employees 
of production. Weirton Steel has not lost one minute of production time due to 
labor trouble of any kind since the first issue of the company journal was published. 

The Industrial Relations policy of the Weirton Steel Company is based on 
the homely precept that you should treat people like people. Plain-talking Tom 
Millsop, President of Weirton Steel, says: 

‘In all of the years we have been in business our concept of human relations 
has been that a company can do well in the long run only if the employees of the 
company also do well. These things are inseparable’’. The company’s policy on 
Public Relations is not merely a “‘publicity job’’. It first established a policy of 
doing good; put the policy into action, and then told about it. It is in the telling 
that the Employees Bulletin plays a big part. 

The purpose of The Employees Bulletin today has been stated as follows: 

“To aid in promoting greater productivity through better understanding of 
Company problems and of the individual's importance on his own job. Editorially 
we support the Company policy which states that the Company refuses to accept as 
true that a permanent opposition ot interest should exist between employees of 
production and employees of management. Weirton’s experience has proved that the 
causes of differences to date have been minor compared with the mutually beneficial 
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results obtained in keeping the plant running continually for the greater advantage 
of all’. 

Management recognizes the importance of the publication as a medium of 
communication with employees. If a change of policy occurs; new benefits become 
effective for employees, or there are other important issues in which management 
and employees are involved, The Bulletin is the natural choice for publicizing the 
news. Employees trust the printed word in “‘their magazine’’. That trust has never 
been violated. 

The Editors operate the department with the realization that there is no justifica- 
tion for the magazine but ‘‘the balance sheet’’. The cost of producing the publica- 
tion is naturally added to the costs of operation and the final cost of the tinplate 
and steel produced in the furnaces and rolling mills of the company. It must, there- 
fore, contribute its share to greater productivity through better employee relations. 

An industrial editor should be a skilled writer and self-starter. He must know 
people and what is more important he must like people. He must be able to sell 
his product, be able to use the tools of the graphic arts and be a good business man. 
Above all he must have editorial ingenuity. For every 100 persons who can write— 
there is only one person who knows what to write about. If he has “‘ what it takes’’ 
he can produce a publication that will improve employee relations, help maintain 
industrial peace, encourage productive labor, stimulate ambition, build morale, 
express recognition of work well done, point the way to security and advancement 


and give employees the economic facts of life. 
If the editor produces this kind of a job then he has a right to expect manage- 
ment’s constant support and encouragement. 


MEcHANICS OF PRODUCTION 


At no time has the editorial staff of The Weirton magazine been hampered by a 
strict budget. However, economy-wise editors take all short-cuts. They have de- 
veloped a prize-winning magazine without wasteful expense. The Bulletin is pro- 
duced more economically than many other similar publications which are over- 
loaded with fancy artwork and liberal use of two, three and four-color engravings. 
The Bulletin has used color and still does when there is justification for it. It is not 
a cheap magazine by any means, but it is economy-wise. 

Impressed by the phenomenal success of Life magazine, The Bulletin editors 
have patterned the Weirton magazine along the same lines. The popularity of the 
picture-story technique has been demonstrated. Weirton people like pictures and the 
Bulletin gives them plenty of good photographs of local, state and national interest. 

Pictures take up about 70 per cent of the space each issue. The pictures are 
largely local. They tell community stories, product stories, safety, quality control 
or human interest stories. The front cover picture is always tied into the lead story. 
The Bulletin editors play their pictures big. The back page is devoted to scenic 
series with a free enterprise editorial theme. Three years ago The Bulletin ** followed”’ 
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the Freedom Train around the country; last year the back pages were devoted to 
West Virginia scenes; and this year the series features scenic shots around Weirton. 

The lead picture feature generally has unusual news value. The March issue, 
for example, featured pictures of several hundred steam locomotives being cut up 
for scrap. It was a dramatic story of the passing of an American era. The heading was, 
‘Diesels Pull Ahead of the Iron Horse’’. The Bulletin’s story and pictures were later 
reproduced in many magazines including Business Week, Trains, Investor's Reader, 
and others. The story and pictures hit the national wires of the Associated Press and 
the feature was widely printed in newspapers throughout the United States. It is safe 
to say that no other company publication in the United States has been as widely 
quoted or has had as many of its features reproduced regularly as has The Bulletin. 

Last summer Ernest T. Weir, founder of Weirton Steel Company and Chairman of 
its parent organization, The National Steel Corporation, held a press conference 
when he returned from a trip to Europe. He distributed a memorandum which was 
widely printed. Six weeks later The Bulletin reproduced Mr. Weir's article with 
pictures and the newspapers picked it up again and gave the story wider coverage 
than the original play. Editors have made it a habit to check The Bulletin for “‘ news 
leads’’, and they forgot they had the Weir story before The Bulletin used it. 

Bulletin editors cooperate willingly with trade magazine editors, city editors 
and feature writers in supplying pictures and background information. Weirton has 
the most modern mills in the steel industry and its continual development of new 
manufacturing processes has always made big news. 

The average issue of the magazine contains about five news pages, two or more 
pages of pictures contributed by employees, at least three good picture-feature arti- 
cles, a safety page, society page, sports page, editorial page, free enterprise page, 
Cross-word puzzle, the Suggestion System answers, a column of letters from retired 
old timers, special columns on Social Security, Veterans Affairs, outdoor life, the 
popular ‘* Looking Back Through The Bulletins’’ column, and hundreds of ‘‘ names’’. 


WRITING THE BULLETIN FOR READABILITY 


The full-time paid staff producing The Bulletin consists of five people, including 
an Editorial Director, Assistant Editor, Editorial Assistant, Photographer and Dark 
Room Technician. These people are the sons and daughters of Weirton employees and 
were educated in the local high schools. 

The Bulletin department handles many public relations assignments. All news- 
paper and trade paper releases are written here. The department is also responsible for 
the Public Relations advertising in the community and state. Product advertising is 
handled in another department. 

Bulletin editorials and all other articles are written in an easy style. The Editors 
confess to being influenced by the Rudolph Flesch’s formula for readable writing. 
There is nothing *‘slick’’ about The Bulletin. It is not highbrow literature or the last 
word in artistic layout—but it is warm and human. Its pages come to life and what it 
says makes sense. 
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News from the voluntary reporters in the plants is carefully screened to prevent 
any embarrassment which might be caused by careless gossip. One of the long-stand- 
ing rules is that ‘nobody gets drunk in The Bulletin’. 

The Bulletin has always used union news. Perhaps that is one of the reasons for 
the spirit of friendliness between management and labor. The Bulletin editors, how- 
ever, are careful not to allow propaganda to work itself into the union news, printing 
only legitimate items of general interest to all employees. The United Mine Workers 
represent employees at the company’s two mines. In Weirton, and Steubenville, the 
Weirton Independent Union, Inc., which has represented Weirton employees for over 
ten years, publishes its own newspaper. 


PuysicaLt Deraits 


The Bulletin is printed on 70-pound white enameled book stock and is produced 
by letterpress. The publication is practically Life size, 10} x 133 inches. Most issues 
contain 24 pages, but this number fluctuates between 20 and 36. Printed column ma- 
terial is set in 8 pt. ideal and captions are in 8 pt. stymie bold. For special effects in 
layouts, The Bulletin frequently uses 10 pt. stymie lite and bold and 10 pt. old style 
No. i. For heads a variety of type is used. Plans are now made to switch to Caledonia 
body and caption type and limit the faces used for head type. A new style sheet is in 
process of preparation. 

The Bulletin editors prefer the magazine format to the newspaper style of Com- 
pany publication. They “‘argue’’ that a ‘‘ monthly magazine”’ is more of a novelty in 
a mill town and can command better readership than a newspaper. 

‘* Sure I read all the sports pages in the Weirton and Steubenville papers and even 
follow the Pirates in the Pittsburgh papers,’’ Joe Williams, mill man, will tell you. 
But that same Joe doesn’t have time for many magazines. ‘‘ The old lady gets a garden 
book and a fashion magazine I believe, but The Bulletin is about the only magazine 
I have time to read,"’ Joe says, and what he says goes for the majority of steel work- 
ers. 

Bulletin editors feel they don’t have to compete with many magazines but if The 
Bulletin was a newspaper-type publication the competition would be stiff indeed. 

It is a pet theory of Bulletin editors that readers either consciously or uncon- 
sciously set aside only a certain amount of their time for reading. Any publication or 
paper that is available to the reader must compete for its share of the person's alloted 
reading time. The Bulletin seeks to do a professional job of competing. 

It is also a theory of the Bulletin editors that no one looks at a picture for more 
than 10 seconds. Pictures have to be good to tell a story in that time, and Bulletin 
pictures are planned and shot “‘to tell their story in less than 10 seconds”’. 

Company President Thomas E. Millsop, who is also Mayor of the City of Weir- 
ton, is an ardent supporter of The Bulletin, and a frequent contributor to its pages. 
He takes time to review each issue with the Editor prior to publication. Mr. Millsop 
is a One-time, ten-cents-an-hour steelworker who became president of Weirton Steel 
Company 14 years ago at 38 years of age without very much in the way of a formal 
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education. He talks the language of the millworker and insists that The Bulletin do 
likewise. 


TANGIBLE Resutts ReviewED 


Mr. Ernest T. Weir, founder of Weirton, is equally proud of the publication and 
gives it his complete support. He claims to be a *' cover-to-cover’’ reader and like 
most other readers in the Weirton family offers praise, suggestions and criticism as 
the occasion merits. 

Has The Bulletin lived up to its original stated purpose? 

Management says, ‘‘ The Company feels that The Bulletin, now in its 17th year 
of publication, has been a contributing factor to the “team work’ of the Weirton 
Organization in which not one minute of production time has been lost due to a labor 
dispute in more than 16 years’’. 

The reaction of Weirton People to The Bulletin has been gratifying. Frequently 
executives and millworkers alike send in names to be placed on the mailing list. 
There are no restrictions. (If any readers of The Personnel Journal would like to see 
sample copies of the magazine or receive it regularly they can be placed on the mail- 
ing list by writing to Mr. Millsop.) Very often when a member of top management 
plans a business trip he requests extra copies of the current issue to take with him. 
Other members of management report that they find The Bulletin very well known 
in the industry and in sales, personnel, public relations and industrial relations circles. 
This is the result of the wide circulation coverage built up over the years. 

Weirton is said to have the lowest unit costs in the steel industry, the highest 
wages, lowest turnover and best record of labor peace. Over 2,000 of its 13,000 em- 
ployees have been with the company from 25 to 48 years. Over 2,900 have serivce 
records of 15 to 25 years and 3,000 have been with the company from 5 to 15 years. 
Weirton has consistently been a better than average company in the steel industry. 
Payrolls were a million dollars a week in 1949. The Bulletin has contributed to these 
tangible results of good industrial relations. 

But The Bulletin does not have to carry the whole burden of communications. 
The company maintains good press relations with the newspapers and radio stations. 
It engages in a public relations advertising program. Its executives are active in all 
civic affairs and available for speaking engagements. Bulletin boards and special 
booklets and pamphlets are other means of communication used in the company’s 
desire to keep its employees well informed. Knowledge always comes before loyalty. 

Finally, the men of management at Weirton realize that a company publication 
cannot always solve all of the complex problems of human relations. It can only do 
its part. They feel The Bulletin measures up to its responsibilities. 





The most important part of a personnel job 
is retaining the confidence of top executives with 
whom you must work. This is also the toughest 
part of the job. The author describes out of his 
experience the dominent characteristics of a num- 
ber of familiar types of executives with whom all 
of us have struggled at one time or another. But 
no matter what we think of these executives we 
have to get along with them. 


Getting Along With 
Your Top Executives 


Russet J. EMMons 


Nn the first four decades of the 2oth Century, there was amazing development of 
machines and production methods. This rapid expansion focused attention on the 
job of getting out production without too much thought being given to the 

effect on rank and file employees. The leaders of Industry, with few exceptions, over- 
looked the need for similar growth in the area of human relationships. 

There was some trend away from the old-fashioned, hardboiled boss whose 
word was law and whose decisions might not be questioned. This trend, however, 
was uncertain in its direction and objective. Here and there industrial leaders saw the 
need for development of the human side of Industry, and some important pioneer 
work was done in finding out why people react as they do to good and bad industrial 
relations methods. 

Literature is now full of reports of extensive and important work in the field of 
industrial relations. Most of it deals with employees at the lower organization levels. 
Here and there one finds references to the effect of executive attitudes upon the re- 
actions of employees in a plant or office group. This important phase of industrial 
relations has received relatively little attention, yet it is in this area that the indus- 
trial relations man finds some of his most difficult problems. He is faced with the ne- 
cessity of meeting workers at the shop level as well as top executives in the front office, 
and he must speak the language of both. He has frequent need for the ability de- 
scribed by Kipling to ‘‘ walk with kings nor lose the common touch’’. 

The industrial relations man who finds himself tossed on the horns of this di- 
lemma may find comfort and guidance in a review of some typical executive types 
and the reactions of those under their supervision. By recognizing these and other 
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executive types and anticipating reactions of those whom they supervise, the in- 
dustrial relations man is able to take a more objective viewpoint and is in a better 
position to constructively serve the company which employs him. 


Tue UNDERSTANDING EXECUTIVE 


He has generally reached his position of authority through promotion for ability 
without leaving employees whom he had passed feeling that he has walked on their 
backs in his advance. He has the true instinct of a teacher and exerts his energy in 
encouraging employees to grow and develop to the limit of their capacity. Em- 
ployees have a strong feeling of working with him rather than for him. Those 
under his direct supervision get a maximum of personal satisfaction from their work, 
and loyalty and morale are strong. 

To such an executive, the industrial relations man can talk in direct and concise 
terms with confidence that the executive will not jump to conclusions before all the 
evidence is in. The executive understands the basic urges which motivate people, and 
conclusions reached have an excellent chance of being clear and accurate. A high per- 
centage of industrial relations problems can be settled quickly with mutual satis- 
faction for all concerned. 


Tue Ecocentric Executive 


This type of executive has tremendous drive and has probably risen rapidly 
through the various levels of Management. He leaves behind him a relatively large 
number of fellow employees who feel they have contributed much to his advance for 
which they have received little or no credit. It is often quite outside the compre- 
hension of such an executive that employees can conceive and develop constructive 
ideas without his help. He frequently speaks of *‘my department”’ and ‘‘ my people”’ 
and gives the distinct impression that he considers all employees under his super- 
vision to be his personal property. He seldom accepts the work of others without 
changing it to reflect his personal whims. He demands loyalty but gets relatively 
little of it. 

In presenting problems to such an executive, the industrial relations man soon 
learns that it is futile to make specific and definite recommendations. It is more ef- 
fective to supply factual background data with indirect emphasis on the data which 
point in the direction of the obvious answer. Such an executive will, if the presenta- 
tion has been skillful and not too obvious, usually pick up the emphasized points 
and propose the desired answer, believing it to be his own idea. While results are 
usually somewhat less satisfactory than in the case of The Understanding Executive, 
it is possible to get a fairly high perceatage of reasonably satisfactory answers. 


Tue ‘ Erricrency Expert’’ Executive 


To this executive, business is a completely impersonal matter, and recognition of 
individual personalities has no place in the daily office or plant routine. He judges 
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performance entirely on the basis of net results without taking any time to try to 
analyze the reasons for less than standard performance of individual employees. 

Such an executive is generally respected and frequently feared. His department 
turns out consistently acceptable work, but there is a strong tendency to stick closely 
to routine and extra performance in emergencies is hard to get. There is but little of 
the warmth and spontaneous loyalty which characterize the department supervised 
by The Understanding Executive. 


THe ‘Yes Man"’ ExEcuTIvE 


This is usually an employee with a long service record who has been outstanding 
at some lower level of supervision. By virtue of seniority and lack of more capable 
candidates, he has been advanced to a level higher than is justified by his executive 
ability. Lacking the depth of insight needed to understand both high and low organi- 
zation levels, he has concentrated all his energies on pleasing his superiors and has 
compensated his own ego by working his arbitrary authority overtime. He is afraid 
to assume responsibility for any important decision and must have at all times a 
higher executive to whom he may go for answers. 

Many of the most serious industrial relations problems stem directly from such 
executives, although the specific symptom of the basic problem may appear two or 
three steps down the ladder of line authority. Where these situations exist, the in- 
dustrial relations man will probably find that the only effective technique is to find 


ways of building detours around such executives. 


Tue FRIGHTENED EXECUTIVE 


This executive may have great respect and affection for individual employees 
but has a deep-seated fear of organized employees or their professional union repre- 
sentatives. Such fear may express itself in loss of temper in the presence of union 
people or insistence upon arbitrary and unyielding attitudes in company-union con- 
tacts. 

The industrial relations man can frequently accomplish much by quietly building 
up as large a backlog as possible of mutually satisfactory company-union experience 
and then pointing out to such executives the results obtained by recognizing the 
union group as being composed mostly of responsible individuals. 


Tue Harp BoiLtep ExEcuTIvEe 


Industry still has some of this type of executive, so common a generation or two 
back. He considers his appointment to a high executive position equivalent to a deed 
of ownership over all who come under his supervision. He issues instructions of the 
‘*do it or else’’ type and demands unquestioning obedience to his commands. 

For the industrial relations man who has the internal fortitude to do so, the best 
approach to such an executive is to call his bluff and stand up to him calmly but 
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firmly, pointing out to him the cost in money and energy resulting from his uncom- 
promising attitude. 


THere Are Many ComBINATIONS OF TYPES 


Most executives, not excluding industrial relations executives, overlap two or 


more of the six groups. Reactions also vary with circumstances. There is, however, 


enough adherence to type to serve as a guide to the industrial relations man seeking 
to serve his company with mutual benefit to all concerned. The influence which the 
industrial relations man can exert to help other executives develop in the direction of 
The Understanding Executive is usually roughly proportional to the organizational 
level at which he reports. He deals largely with intangibles and he can do relatively 
little toward influencing attitudes if his contacts with those possessing the attitudes 
are second or third hand. There are, however, many ways in which a constructive in- 
fluence may be exerted. He is working in most cases with intelligent and well in- 
formed people. He must always keep in mind the fact that at the lower shop and 
office levels, people are face to face with the daily economic problems of living, 
usually with little or no financial margin of safety. At the upper executive levels, 
there is usually no acute problem with respect to paying the weekly food and shelter 
bills. Furthermore, many high level executives were, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
themselves at the shop level, and they persist in thinking of shop problems in the 
light of methods used at that time. One of the hardest tasks of most industrial rela- 
tions staff officers is the constructive solution of problems rising from the conflict be- 
tween the viewpoint of the shop or office employee and the high level executive. 

In his efforts to serve as a channel of communication between high and iow 
organization levels, the industrial relations man should always keep in mind a 
danger with which he is constantly confronted. His close association with all organi- 
zation levels is almost sure to bring upon him the suspicion of one or both parties who 
feel that he has sold them out to the other party. This is probably one of the largest 
factors in the relatively high turnover of industrial relations officers. It is especially 
likely to happen where the industrial relations man is rarely allowed to keep up first- 
hand contacts with all parties concerned. 

The second half of the 2oth Century is almost certain to be a period of intensive 
development of the human resources of our Nation. An attempt will be made to close 
the gap between technical development and human development. The industrial re- 
lations man is in a unique position in which he will, if properly prepared, play an 
increasingly important part in developing better understanding between all levels of 
workers. 





The Business Manager of a successful news- 
paper gives a splendid argument here in favor of 
newspaper personnel departments. All that he 
says applies equally to any other business. He 
gives particular attention to the importance of 
good supervisors and tells of ways in which a 
good personnel department can help reduce costs 
of the business. 


Why Have A 
Personnel Department? 


FRANKLIN D. Scuurz, Business Manager, The 
South Bend Tribune 


suade his subordinates to report and publish their failures. Everyone rushes 

into print to tell of successful experiments or discoveries, yet often, he said, 

they could have performed a far greater service to future research students had they 
detailed the pitfalls, blind alleys, and failures they had encountered. 

I am not presumptious enough to assume that I can tell you how to run a success- 
ful personnel deparrment. But I can list the numerous mistakes which our newspaper 
and many other newspapers have made because we did not have personnel depart- 
ments. 

I became interested in personnel work during the last war. We were forced to 
discharge several employees who were either too incompetent or too immature to 
hold their jobs. Yet, most of them were hired by other newspapers, frequently by 
larger newspapers, not one of which telephoned or wrote to inquire about them. I 
followed the employment itinerary of one of our ex-reporters through four news- 
papers before I lost track of him. He cost these newspapers several hundred dollars’ 
hiring expense which might have been avoided had they made inquiries about him. 


DIRECTOR of research once told me that his most difficult problem was to per- 


Newspapers Neep PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS 


Oddly enough, newspapers have been slow to install personnel departments 
despite the fact that their labor costs have been exceptionally high. A recent Inland 
Daily Press Association bulletin showed that payroll costs for the average newspaper 
comprised 55% of all publishing costs in 1948. Their cost study included 247 news- 
papers, mostly from the Midwest. The Census of Manufacturers in 1947 showed 
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newspaper wages and salaries as 59% of total expense. The Census and the Inland 
figures are nearly identical, since the government does not include fixed charges in 
total expenses. 

Compare the figure 59% with that of other large industries, such as: Blast 
furnaces—7%, Tires and inner tubes—26%, Leather tanning and finishing—23%, 
Inorganic chemicals—26%. The payroll ratio for newspapers is practically double 
that in these other fields. Even in banks the ratio is usually under 50%. I have been 
told that in one or two classifications of the census of manufacturers, the wage per- 
centage exceeds that of newspapers, but I was unable to find them, and I do not be- 
lieve they include any of the major classifications. 

It is interesting to note that payroll expense on small newspapers is a larger per- 
centage of total cost than it is on large newspapers. The smaller the newspaper, the 
higher the percentage. Therefore, personnel departments, on a basis of need, should 
not be the exclusive property of large papers. We were told by a reputable labor 
consultant firm that with only 300 full-time workers we were too small for a person- 
nel department. We are now convinced that the opposite is true. We are not too 
small and neither are other newspapers with even fewer employees. They also would 
reap worthwhile benefits from personnel departments, as have several small news- 
papers which have installed them. 


SMALLER Papers SHouLD Have Part-Time Directors 


Newspapers not large enough for a full-time personnel director might well have 
one of their employees spend part of his time on personnel functions. In every paper 
there can be found one outstanding employee who is respected by the others. He may 
be their man. 

You have devoted much time to a discussion of the personnel department's role 
in reducing newspaper operating costs. Labor and newsprint represent nearly three- 
fourths of newspaper expenses. Deduct fixed charges, also, and the total of all other 
expenses in publishing a newspaper will probably not exceed 20%. Yet many publish- 
ers devote too much of their attention to reducing the items which make up this 
20%. They watch small items, cutting $5 or $10 here or $25 there, while their labor 
costs soar. Inland Press was especially surprised that its cost studies showed such 
wide variation in payroll costs between newspapers of similar sizes. Its bulletin said, 
‘* Despite manning clauses and wage rates set by ‘industry patterns’, payroll items are 
more sensitive to management control than the other expenses of producing a news- 
paper.” 

The advent of pensions makes the personnel department even more important to 
management. Most of you know the enormous amount of money which must be ac- 
cumulated to pay pensions. In case you have not studied the question, consider certain 
essential figures. It takes a capital fund of approximately $15,000 to retire a man at 
65 on a monthly pension of $100. It has been estimated that it takes about $7,500 in 
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plant equipment and inventory to equip a single worker for a job. Assuming that one- 
third of the workers will not live to retirement age, providing the remaining two- 
thirds with pensions of $100 a month is still the financial equivalent of more than 
doubling America’s plant capacity. In other words, it costs twice as much to set up a 
retirement fund for employees as it does to equip them to work throughout their 
productive lives. 


How A PrersonNet DEPARTMENT HeExtps Repuce Costs 


It seems to me that most newspaper managers are not fully aware of the profit- 
making role of the personnel department. One instance brought this role forcibly to 
our attention when our personnel director, through an exit interview, learned that a 
departing employee had been doing so little work his job need not be filled. After stud- 
ying the case, we learned that gradually duties had been taken away from him until 
his little remaining work could be easily taken over by other members of the staff. 
Nothing these days will put your department in a more favorable light with manage- 
ment than to show it how to save money. 

The profit-making role of the personnel department is not restricted to saving 
money. It may be evidenced by improvement of the product, increased revenue, and 
better employee morale. 

One of the greatest services you can perform for management is to furnish in- 
formation which will help check the unnecessary expansion of departments. The 
desire of department heads to increase the size of their departments has been termed 
empire building. We find this especially in government bureaus where frequently the 
manager's pay depends on the number of employees under him. Also in private in- 
dustry some managers feel that their status improves as they add more men or women 
to their staff. It has been estimated that the average department head would add 10% 
to his staff each year if no check were made on him. Here is where a personnel depart- 
ment can furnish intelligent advice to management. 

First, may I warn you to see that your own house is in order. Have you been 
guilty of empire building? Your responsibility to management extends to the further 
obligation of specific recommendations before employees are added. Management 
should request you to make job evaluations in the department under scrutiny. It 
should then tell the department head that the work can be taken care of without 
adding another employee, by a redistribution of duties, if that is feasible, or through 
expansion, if that is the better solution. 

This is no academic question I am discussing with you. Some newspapers today 
are hiring twice as many men as other newspapers to do the same work equivalent. 
Where unions are involved, this may be due to weak bargaining ability of certain 
employers, or because of poor bargaining conditions. However, there is a wide varia- 
tion in the number of employees in non-union departments in newspapers of compar- 
able circulation and in cities of approximately the same size. 
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You Must Have Goop Supervisors 


One of the problems most pertinent to the efficient operation of a newspaper is 
the judicious selection of department heads. While they are not chosen often, it is 
occasionally necessary to make a quick change. Since the success or failure of your 
business may hinge on your department heads, this is a most important choice. Fur- 
thermore, 90% of employee grievances arise from the relationship between foreman 
and employee. 

Do you have someone trained as an understudy for each of your department 
heads? Does he know how to handle men? It has been said, and I think rightly, that 
three-fourths of the job of a foreman or supervisor lies in the field of human relations. 

Once again, perhaps you can profit by our mistake. One of our foremen was near- 
ing retirement age. He recommended a man for the job of assistant foreman. This man 
was the most skilled workman in that department, he had a pleasing personality, 
and apparently was well liked by the other employees. Through an opinion poll 
which was taken about six months after he was made assistant foreman, we learned 
that there was general dissatisfaction with the supervision in the department. 
Further investigation showed that the men thought the new assistant foreman had 
the ‘big head;’’ they said he had changed completely after his promotion. We 
counseled him, hoping to correct his faults, but another six months’ trial convinced 
us that temperamentally he was not a suitable person to be placed in charge of other 
men. Had we in operation an effective personnel department, we would have dis- 
covered from his past history that he should not have been given authority. This 
experience showed us that we must check and test rigidly before appointing new 
department heads or assistant supervisors. 

We had a second and more recent experience when we promoted a girl to the 
position of chief of her section. She was an outstanding worker and was well liked 
by her boss; she worked overtime of her own volition; she had ideas for improve- 
ments; she seemed to have all the qualities necessary for a supervisory position. 
She is now a section chief and is a real failure. She cannot secure the cooperation of 
the other girls; she has run her section by mandate; she gossips about her subordi- 
nates and she has created a dozen new problems for management. We have discussed 
her faults with her, and have at best made small improvements. Her successor, you 
may be sure, will be appointed after a most thorough program of evaluation. 

I urge you, as personnel directors, to work on this problem of selecting good 
supervisors. Unfortunately, there are no infallible tests available to show which 
men will make good leaders. I understand that psychologists who have studied the 
lives of leaders say that the rare qualities of leadership lie in the area of per- 


sonality and in the area of individual human relationships; that the qualities are of 
long standing, having been developed in childhood at home, at school, and in the 
process of reaching maturity. Personnel departments offer, however, the most reli- 
able screening formulas currently available. 
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Too often in the past management of newspapers has appointed department heads 
because of seniority, friendship, or popularity. No amount of training will make 
these department heads good managers unless they are endowed already with the 
combination of qualities which makes them leaders. 


A Stupy or LEADERSHIP 


Numerous examples could be cited to show the importance of picking the right 
supervisors. An extremely interesting study was made by the Survey Research Center 
of the University of Michigan for the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. The object of 
the study was to find the factors which made for high productivity. 

Thirty-six high producing sections were compared with thirty-six lower pro- 
ducing sections. The chief conclusion was that productivity differences were in 
direct ratio to the quality of supervision. The foremen of the high production 
areas were leaders. Their planning of the section work was apparent to the men in 
their departments. They showed an interest in their employees; they spent more 
time training their men, and they gave constructive criticism when the men did a 
poor job. The amount of pay was not a major factor in productivity. Men griped 
equally in both groups about their wages. 

It has been said that the age of executives has been rising and that the age of the 
group next to the top is also older. I checked the age of our department heads in 
1925 and the average age then was 41. The heads of the same departments today 
have an average age of 51. That means our personnel department will be looking 
for young men who will be our future department heads. It is imperative to speed 
up the selection and training of our future leaders. 

Repeatedly I have suggested to our department heads that they select the men 
under them who have the ability of leadership and delegate duties to them. For the 
most part these suggestions have fallen on deaf ears. I think their failure to delegate 
duties stems in part from the fear that, should satisfactory assistant department 
heads develop, their own jobs would be jeopardized. Or, they may lack faith in 
their subordinates and believe they can do the work quicker by themselves. Under 
our training program, one of our tasks will be to convince department heads that 
the full performance of their jobs, with maximum returns to the department, must 
include just such employee opportunity. 


Don't OvERLOOK THE MAN IN THE RANKS 


In our search for future executives, we must not lose sight of the help that rank 
and file workers can give the company. That was brought to our attention during 
our current building expansion program. After long examination of the layout for 
our photo department, we were still not satisfied with it. One day I put the prob- 
lem up to one of the employees who, up to that time, had not been consulted and 
had volunteered no suggestion. Within two days he came back with a layout that 
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will improve the efficiency of the department. Possibly a suggestion box would have 
produced the same result, but I believe we need some additional means of bringing 
the average worker closer to management. There is no substitute for direct human 
contact. 

Probably you have read Charles McCormick's ** Multiple Management”’ or his 
more recent book, ‘The Power of People.’’ In his company he has created three 
boards, a junior board, a factory board, and a sales board. As a result, he says, 
supervisors have come to realize that the man on the job is often the man best fitted 
to give advice about it. I have wondered whether Mr. McCormick's ideas could be 
used in a modified form in newspaper plants. 

So far, I have referred to increased efficiency which personnel directors may effect 
through bringing the worker closer to management. Some of you may say that close 
cooperation between workers and management is impossible where unions are strong. 
Many union leaders believe that a worker must have allegiance either to unions or 
to management. That view means industrial warfare. 

I believe there is a firm middle ground on which we should stand. A healthy 
business is equally necessary for both management and labor. Payrolls rise or drop 
as profits increase or decrease, only they rise or drop faster. Unions have known this, 
but few have been willing to increase productivity in order to obtain higher wages. 
I believe the personnel director can perform a great service in educating employees 
in business economics. He can show how gains for labor can come through increased 
production. 

The use of new inventions to increase productivity is one of the problems all of 
you will face within the next few years. If the inventors who are working on sev- 
eral new processes are successful, there will be a greater change in the printing 
machinery during the next ten years than there was in the past fifty years. 

As you know, the Typographical Union is demanding control of any processes 
which affect them. As I see it, we have three choices. We can give complete con- 
trol to the union and probably derive no benefit from the new inventions; we 
can take a strike and put new employees in the department; or, we can work out a 
compromise which will divide the gains between employer and employees. The 
third alternative, of course, may be complicated by the stand taken by a national 
union. 


TECHNICAL CHANGES AFFECT Lasor RELATIONS 


Personnel directors can help by informing the employees fully about any new 
invention that may be utilized by the newspaper industry. If the employees know 
the facts, the monster may not look so terrifying. When your publisher wishes to 
install new labor saving machines, you will know the number of employees needed. 
Possibly, if you have enough warning, you can cut down on hiring and retirements 
may take care of the surplus labor. 

In most cases, changes come slower than prophesied by inventors. You have 
time to map out your plans, but you should keep abreast of new inventions and be 
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ready to advise management of the course you think advisable when the time comes. 
Because your paper is solidly entrenched now, you may think you need not concern 
yourself about technological developments. But I have seen old, established news- 
papers eclipsed by young, aggressive competitors. In fact today, a new paper in one 
of the smaller cities in Indiana, in less than three years, has passed in circulation 
and equalled in advertising a newspaper nearly seventy-five years old that has had 
the field to itself for many years. 

If you do not take full advantage of the new inventions when they are made 
available to you, a competitor may undersell you and capture the market. Just as 
newspapers that take full advantage of personnel departments may increase their 
efficiency to the extent that they may be able to undersell competitors who do not 
install such departments. 

Lawrence Appley, president of the American Management Association, has 
said that the challenge of the ‘50s to personnel management can be stated simply. 
The next ten years will decide whether the policies, practices and trends of personnel 
handling are to be determined primarily by legislators, labor leaders, or manage- 
ment. One of these three, he said, will break out strongly into the lead during this 
decade. 

If anyone questions the thinking of the average worker, may I call your atten- 
tion to a national poll taken two years ago. The question asked was, ‘* Which group 
has done the most to raise the standard of living of the American people in the last 
thirty years?’’ Of those who replied, 


43% thought government had done the most, 

42% said labor unions, and only 

15% said management had done the most to raise our standard of 
living. 

We all know that it was Ford managements’ mass production which enabled 
Ford to reduce the price of its cars drastically, not government; not labor unions. 
Light bulbs originally selling at $2.50 each now cost less than 20¢. These are only 
two of hundreds of examples which can be listed to show that good planning and 
improved production by a vigilant management have consistently and in increasing 
volume forced the prices of manufactured articles from the luxury level a few could 
afford to the modest purse of low-income families. 

I think it is about time that management, badly bruised from so much kicking 
around, got a gentle pat on the back and was asked to take the bow it has so de- 
servedly earned. British labor can find jobs and British employers can fill vacancies 
only through the medium of government employment service. We see this trend 
toward state control increasing in many countries, including our own. How can 
anyone doubt the urgency of industrial statesmanship? 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENTS ARE VITAL TO MANAGEMENT 


More and more companies are realizing that personnel departments are vital to 
management. For maximum effectiveness, personnel directors must be fully informed 
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of management’s problems. They must be consulted whenever any policy affecting 
employees is formulated. In short, they must merit the confidence and the support 
of the top executives. 

Since personnel service in the newspaper field pays dividends in efficiency, im- 
proved employee relations, and a host of other benefits, it is sad indeed that news- 
papers have been so reluctant to make use of it. Three times as many newspapers 
should have full time personnel departments as now have them. 

I hope the newspapers which have fought so hard for freedom of the press and 
free enterprise will give their business offices and their employee groups a heightened 
chance for fitness and survival by the addition of sound preventive medicine—a good 
personnel director. 
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Two Short Articles 


1. Gaining Supervisory 
Acceptance for Psychological Tests 


The most important and difficult part of a test program is securing clear proof 
that the tests actually measure what they are supposed to measure. The second prob- 
lem is gaining supervisory acceptance of the value of tests. An author who cannot 
disclose the name of his employer tells an interesting story of how supervisory accept- 
ance came about in one department of his company. 


ANONYMOUS 


HEN a concern has never used a testing program to help in the selection 
WV of new office people, there’s often resistance—either passive or active— 
to the idea on the part of department managers. 

In our case, the head of our bookkeeping department was quite skeptical. Com- 
mendably loyal to his staff, all of whom had been hired without benefit of tests, it 
was obvious that he regarded tests as fancy folderol. However, he was open to con- 
viction. If he was from Missouri, he was willing to be shown. 

We employ quite a few bookkeeping machine operators. Most of them are 
younger women, and there is a relatively high turnover. So our main consideration 
in hiring is to select youngsters, generally just out of high school, who have better 
than average aptitude for bookkeeping and who can be quickly trained. 

To select such workers, the personnel department recently proposed and sold 
to the front office a testing program, using a battery of four short tests which we 
knew had been successful in a situation identical to ours. 

With the rather dubious cooperation of the bookkeeping department head, we 
first gave the tests to all of his people. Right there we ran into a snag. Our test re- 
sults didn’t jibe at all with production records! Naturally, we weren't too happy 
about that. Here was our first introductory experiment with aptitude testing and 
we'd come a cropper right off the bat. 

For a while you wouldn't have given a plugged nickel for the chances of a test 
program in our offices. . . . But then, when we began looking for reasons we found 
that a faulty procedure had given incorrect production figures. We breathed easier, 
and kept our eyes open for another opportunity to demonstrate. 

Then came the decision to change our bank's cash payroll system. Employees’ 
pay was to be credited to checking accounts maintained for them in the payroll de- 
partment. This operation required the services of a good bookkeeping machine 
operator and we asked our friend, the department head, for one of his best. ‘* You 
have your test scores,”’ he said. ‘‘Suppose you tell me which one you want.” 
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Seeing a possibility of pointing up the validity of our test results, we made a 
counter suggestion—let him name his six best operators, and we would try to do the 
same on the basis of our tests. From the girls named on the two lists we would 
make our choice. 

When we matched lists, four names appeared on both! 

Now, you don’t need an expert psychologist or statistician to tell you that it 
is risky to depend on a “‘ validity study’’ based on only six cases. Nevertheless, for 
us it served a purpose. The department head, who is neither a statistician nor a 
psychologist but who is a darn good manager, was impressed. When we, who did 
not know his operators, could name four of his six best on the basis of tests alone, 
he allowed that the tests must be some good after all. Now he’s more willing to 
go along with the program, for which we are duly thankful. 


2. A Lively Industrial 
Relations Association 


There is a slow but steady increase in the number and effectiveness of local and 
regional personnel associations. The Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation is one of the most active and most useful to its members. 


HO REMEMBERS when retaining a personnel man was considered “‘ nuisance 

insurance’? We are reminded of those ‘‘dear days’’ almost beyond recall 

by a description of the organization and aims of the Pacific Northwest 
Personnel Management Association. 

It was in 1937 that several Northwest personnel men foresaw the need for an 
active association to bring personnel men together in their mutual interests. Ultimate 
aim of the organizers was ‘‘to advance Personnel Management in our area to such a 
degree that all Management will instinctively accept our approved roster of members 
as true professionalists in the field of Personnel Technique.”’ 

The first Personnel Clubs in the area were formed in Spokane and Seattle. In 
Portland, Oregon, there was a Chamber of Commerce group of personnel people 
who met weekly to compare notes. Representatives of all three groups got together. 
Out of their work in the fall of 1939 came the first annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation, which welcomed members from Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
In 1946 a fourth chapter—Vancouver, B. C.—became affiliated with the organiza- 
tion. 

Annual conferences are focal points of the Association's activities. For these 
conferences no effort is spared to build programs and secure speakers to make at- 
tendance genuinely worth while. One of the aims is to make the conferences so good 
as to ‘‘ inspire local chapter officers and program committees to insist on high-grade 
programs for their monthly meetings,’’ which are usually evening dinner meetings. 
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The PNPMA chapter of the city where the annual conference is held is charged 
with the responsibility of planning and organizing the entire conference, in collab- 
oration with the Association's Board of Directors. Registration fees cover conference 
costs and, since 1947, the sale of display space to exhibitors has added welcome 
revenue. 

The parent association publishes a monthly newsletter, called ‘* Personnel Pano- 
rama,’’ edited by A. C. Howard of Consolidated Freightways, Portland, Oregon. 
This is intended “‘to call members’ attention to subjects, statistics, articles and 
association news events without an attempt to preach or project any specific teach- 
ing—except the general broadening one may realize by remaining open-minded to 
the divergent ideas, thoughts and practices of established authorities and approved 
practices. We believe that we already have made available to us much more excellent 
material for practical use than we can absorb, hence we advise research rather than 
advancement of personal theory.”’ 

Another project of the parent association is the publication of a yearly ‘‘Who's 
Who”’ of members. 

The Northwest is to be congratulated on having such a well organized and 
active Association, many of whose members we are happy to have as readers. 


(Continued from page 83) 


to fight for existence is the most potent factor in advancing belligerent union leaders 
who find it difficult to engage in real collective bargaining. 

In conclusion, the committee points out that the emphasis in collective bargain- 
ing has in later years shifted to the individual worker “‘ not as an isolated and self- 
sufficient individual, but as a dependent unit in a community who seeks, first of all, 
security and then a reasonable chance to advance, one who wants to be treated ‘like 
a human being’ and who yearns for simple, genuine, human dignity.’’ The will to 
cooperate is still a vital necessity. To assist in its continued development the commit- 
tee recommends that the union be integrated into the plant organization as an effec- 
tive channel of two-way communication from managers to workers and from 
workers to managers. 

Members of management's labor relations staff as well as union officers will all 
find this book of much assistance in meeting the day-to-day problems of ordinary 
in-plant collective bargaining. 

Ernest N. Voraw 
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It is probable that more money per employee 
is spent in training salesmen than in any other 
field of training. The author describes a number 
of situations in which good training was wasted 
or where poor training got by unnoticed. What 
he says can be applied not only to sales training 
but to training in many other areas. 


How Good 
Is Your Training? 


Corninc Waite, Marketing and Management 
Consultant 


HAVE personally been concerned in three different cases where a company’s 
management were seriously mistaken in their evaluation of their program for 
salesman training or of the program’s administration. The first case was that of 
a company whose salesmen were calling on retail drug outlets with a line of cos- 
metics. They thought because volume was good, that their salesmen must be em- 
ploying the standard, tested sales procedure it was presumed they had been taught 


to use and that the director of training had done a bang-up job. 
The second case was that of a company whose salesmen were calling on retail 


grocers with a line of packaged food products. They believed there must be some- 
thing intrinsically wrong with the training program itself, because the increased 
sales it was expected to produce were not being realized. 

The third case was that of a company whose salesmen were calling on business 
executives to interest them in subscribing to an intangible service. The management 
were convinced that their field supervisors had been improperly selected. They be- 
lieved that they were making no real effort to implement the training program, 
because volume was down, and they decided that these no-good supervisors should 
be fired and replaced with better men. 

In all three instances the management's diagnosis of the situation was in error. 
And in every case the explanation for this error was quite simple. The management 
were unaware of what was actually happening out in the field. 


Many Sares TRAINING ProGrRaAms FAIL 


If these three instances were exceptional they would not be particularly sig- 
nificant to anyone except the managements directly concerned. I would not bother 
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to write about them. Not that I wish to convey the impression that most manage- 
ments incorrectly evaluate their salesman training. But a good many do. Other con- 
sultants have told me, who have appraised salesman training for their clients, that 
the training programs on which their clients have spent large sums frequently fail 
to yield the desired results because of factors of which management were unaware. 
What some of these factors are I shall try to outline briefly. 

In the first of the three cases of mistaken evaluation of which I have personal 
knowledge, the management assumed that since sales were good that their salesman 
training must necessarily be good, and that they were getting full value for what it 
was costing. 

But of the twenty-five of their salesmen whom we accompanied on their calls, 
only two were using the tested sales procedure which it was assumed they had been 
trained to employ. That the procedure itself was sound was indicated by the fact 
that the two men who were using it had the best sales records of the twenty-five 
men checked. 

That volume was good was not due to sales methods used by most of the sales- 
men, but was almost entirely due to the company's very superior consumer adver- 
tising. Even though the company’s line was inadequately merchandised by the sales 
force, consumers asked for the company’s products by the brand name. 

The good volume would have been even higher if the majority of the men had 
been using the procedure in which it was believed they had been trained, there is 
no doubt. There was nothing wrong with the program. The trouble was that the 


man responsible for administering it simply wasn’t getting it across to the salesmen. 
But of this the management was not aware. 

In the second case the management wrongly believed that because sales were 
below expectations, that the training program had been improperly conceived. The 
training material itself was excellent. Its application, however, was the responsi- 
bility of the company’s branch managers. 


THe CAUsE OF THE TROUBLE 


An analysis of how these branch managers distributed their time revealed the 
true cause of the trouble. The company had so burdened their branch managers 
with market surveys, with reports, and with other miscellaneous paper work, most 
of which we subsequently found ways of reducing, that they actually had no time 
left for their main responsibility—the training of their salesmen. 

In the third case—that of the company whose representatives were selling an 
intangible service to business executives—the management were certain that their 
field supervisors responsible for salesman training were just generally incapable. 
Interviews with, and personal observation of, a representative group of these field 
supervisors, revealed that these supervisors were both capable and conscientious; in 
fact conscientious in the face of some reason to be otherwise. For they were con- 
fronted with strong antagonism toward the company on the part of their salsemen. 
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In this case, the relative ineffectiveness of the training program was due to the 
management's own mishandling of the sales force. As a consequence of this mishand- 
ling, the men were so sore at the company that, as one salesman remarked, they didn’t 
care whether they sold anything or not. Most of them were merely collecting their 
drawing accounts and instead of trying to apply the methods in which their super- 
visors were attempting to train them, were spending half their time hunting for 
other jobs. 

I had to report to the management that, as far as I could determine, the super- 
visors they thought should be fired were doing as well as could be expected. I had to 
point out that the many high-handed, arbitrary actions the management had taken 
toward their men had so undermined morale that, until morale was restored by 
adoption of sound personnel policies, no amount of sales training would produce 
any results. 

Fortunately, the trouble in this case did not come from any lack of goodwill 
by management toward the sales force. It came from a failure to understand and 
appreciate the men’s point of view, an example was the neglect to explain the reasons 
for certain changes in commission rates, sales terms and prices which had temporarily 
adversely affected the men’s earnings. 

In short, before reaching any conclusion on the effectiveness of a sales training 
program or of the program’s administration, management will do well to consider 
a number of other factors. 


CoMPENSATION Is Most ImMpoRTANT 


Of these other factors the most important is the plan of salesman compensation. 
And, almost as important as the plan itself is the way of explaining it to the sales 
force. In fact, as much thought should be put into the presentation of a compensation 
plan as into the presentation of a product. For if your salesmen won't buy your plan 
for paying them, they won't make much serious effort to sell your product or service. 
If you doubt the value of your sales training, first check into what your sales force 
think of your methods for compensating them for trying to do a good job. And I 
know of no better way to find out what they think, than to give them a questionaire 
on the subject, so administered that no one filling it out can be personally identified. 
The answers you get may reveal, not necessarily reasons for changes, but the necessity 
of your explaining your reasons for certain of your plan's provisions. 

A second factor to check is the extent to which the ideas and methods incor- 
porated in your training program are actually being applied by the sales force. If 
they are not, it may be because the methods aren't practical or because there's a 
weakness somewhere along the line in the program's administration. The program 
may not have been really sold to those responsible for administering it. Or perhaps 
the lack of available time, may be interfering with its administration. 

Again, ill-advised personnel policies, or failure sufficiently to explain certain 
personnel policies, may adversely affect the success of a training program. I've seen 
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sales in a branch office fall off for an appreciable period when the sales force became 
convinced that one of their well-liked members had been gypped out of the vacation 
they all thought he had coming to him. 

Finally, there are the innumerable small matters that together constitute what 
we call working conditions. I've seen sales take a nose dive when, in a drive for econ- 
omy, the comptroller arbitrarily ordered the number of telephones to be drastically 
reduced. When the salesmen began getting complaints from customers that they had 
had to place orders elsewhere because of difficulty with telephone calls the salesmen 
just quit trying to line up new business. And only when the phones were put back, 
did sales come back. I recall another branch office where the manager kept his men 
so upset by frequently changing his rules for reporting in the morning, for getting 
out into the field, and for reporting back at night, that the men lost their drive. It 
was weeks after the sales manager discovered this condition and corrected it before 
volume was again normal. ) 

Well, what does this all boil down to? Simply this. A sales training program is 
merely a mechanical tool. However good the tool may be its application is affected 
by many factors. If possible, these factors should be investigated and appraised before 
attempting to install serious training. Whatever adjustments are called for should 
be made. And from time to time as the program progresses these factors should be 
rechecked. For is the factors which can make or break a training program aren't con- 
sidered the program may fail. 
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Editorial Comments 


Editorial Errors 


If | had nothing else to do to make a living it certainly would be fun to spend 
all of my time editing and developing Personnel Journal. As it is, I have another 
full-time occupation and one in which other people are dependent on me—plus the 
usual collection of miscellaneous chores. Now that the subject has been mentioned— 
developing Personnel Journal—I have some good ideas about how to do it. Unfortu- 
nately they require time and money, neither of which is available just now. But one 
of them is to travel all around the continent hunting interesting people in personnel 
and industrial relations spots, getting stories of interesting things being done. This 
build-up is for the purpose of showing why an error creeps into the Journal now and 
then. For example, the May issue carried an unusually good article, ‘‘ Negotiating 
Rate Grievances With Job Evaluation’’, by my friend Harry E. Boyd of Washington, 
D. C. Now the error happened this way: I also have some very good friends in another 
Washington spot, and I ascribed Harry's connection to the wrong employer. He is 
in the Industrial Relations Department of the Potomac Electric Power Company, 
whereas the caption over the article placed him with the Washington Gas Light 
Company! I hope all my good friends in both places will forgive me. Anyway, they 
are both public utilities in the same city. 

In the May issue another “‘ bull’ was the omission of any biographical informa- 
tion about our first author—Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. Frankly, we lost it—too late 
to do anything about it. Mr. Whitehill’s article is of unusual interest and is very 
well written. Which is not surprising, as he is really a professional writer. And in 
April we printed another author's name wrong. It is Dallas L. Belcher and not David. 
And the name of the conference at which he spoke was incorrectly given; it is the 
Management Engineering Conference; and Texas A. & M. College is at College 
Station, not College Point—as anyone should know. Mr. Belcher is an Extension 
Instructor at Texas A. & M. So, to all these and to others we have missed in the 
past and will, no doubt, miss inthe future—our apologies. 


Thank You 


The Circulation Department wishes to thank the many subscribers who sent 
lists of their friends in response to our circular letter. We are writing to all pros- 
pects suggesting that they subscribe and offering a sample copy of PERSONNEL 
JOURNAL in case they may be unfamiliar with it. 

As Editor I have been delighted with the “kind words’ that accompanied 
many of these answers. One man said, ‘‘Glad to help out such a swell magazine’. 
Someone else said, ‘‘Glad to supply names—P.J. is tops’’. Modesty forbids quot- 
ing any more. 

Thanks again from all of us. 





Personnel Research 


Readability and Interest Values in an Employee Handbook. By James N. Farr, University 
of Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, February, 1950, 34, 16-21. 

Adequate communication between management and workers is essential to the 
success of modern personnel programs. Employee handbooks play a large part in this 
sharing of information. Mr. Farr believes that the problem of readability in em- 
ployee publications is being neglected. The material seems readable to the writer, 
but often it cannot be read with understanding by many of those for whom it is pre- 
pared. 

The readability formula developed by Flesch is an important tool. It gives a 
good estimate of reading difficulty, and of the educational level of those who will be 
able to read the material with understanding. Not much has been published about 
how to write readable material, but ‘the rules laid down by Flesch point the way 
to writing readable copy."’ This article is very practical because it indicates step by 
step how Mr. Farr revised a proposed employee handbook for a textile firm. Sample 
pages are given from the original and the revised handbook. 

‘Application of the formulae to a proposed employee handbook classified it as 
Fairly Difficult,’’ requiring ‘some high school"’ reading ability for adequate com- 
prehension. Many of the workers who were to read the handbook, however, had 
only eighth grade or less education. The handbook was rewritten, using short sen- 
tences, short common words, and more personal words. Excess words were discarded, 
leaving more white space per page, thus making it easier to read. Flesch analysis 
classified the revised material as ‘‘Easy,"’ requiring fifth grade reading ability for 
understanding.”’ 


What Do Readership Studies Really Prove? By H. P. Longstaff and G. P. Laybourn, 
University of Minnesota. Journal of Applied Psychology, December, 1949, 33, 585-593. 

So many magazines print claims that the particular publication leads in reader- 
ship, that doubts are raised about the methods used in determining readership rat- 
ings. This study is an analysis ot orthodox methods of finding the relative popularity 
of magazines by the questionnaire method. The relative standings of the three maga- 
zines under consideration was reversed in the results of a follow-up questionnaire. 
The authors found a tendency for people to say that they read magazines that they 
think they should read. They conclude that most readership studies are not depend- 
able. The methods used in each case should be carefully investigated before the re- 
sults are accepted. 





The Editor Chats With His Readers 


Company Publications 


‘The Lyon News” in the issue for March gives a pictorial summary of the sales 
and profits of Lyon Metal Products Co., Aurora, Illinois, of the year 1949. This is sup- 
plemented by a short article explaining it in more detail. This is a simple and unpre- 
tentious magazine although it probably would not rate as easy in readability as some 
others. 

“You at Lipmann’s”’ is the title of an employee handbook just issued for the 
employees of Lepman-Wolfe and Company store at Portland, Oregon. Paragraphs are 
short and lightly written for easy reading and there are some helpful hints for em- 
ployees who want to get ahead. 

‘The Corporations’s Responsibility to the Future’’ is the title of a very interest- 
ing address by Eugene Holman, President, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). Mr. 
Holman tells of some of the ways in which Standard Oil of New Jersey tries to live 
up to all the different kinds of responsibilities that seem to face them. 

‘““Maim Street’’ is the catchy title of a well printed and illustrated booklet of 
32 pages just issued by the Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. Most of the 
material is presented by means of a series of cartoons which illustrate the serious 
tabular information contained on the facing pages. This little booklet contains an 
astonishing amount of information about the problem of street and highway safety, 
including the impressive statement that in 1949, 31,800 Americans were killed in 
traffic accidents. 


The Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, New Jersey, has published a new 
edition of ** Facts For Fidelions’’, a handbook for employees. One of the interesting 
sections is ‘‘the story behind your salary’’. This explains how salary standards are 
obtained through job evaluation and how personal salaries are adjusted with the 
help of performance rating. 





Useful Reports from the Colleges 


“Conducting Wage Surveys’’ is the title of a 51 page printed report issued by 
The Industrial Relations Center at the University of Minnesota. It contains the proceed- 
ings of a Conference at Minnesota dealing with the different aspects of wage surveys 
and contains addresses by the participants. Copies may be purchased for $1.00 from 
Professional Colleges Book Store, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. 

‘Industrial Relations Newsletter’’ for winter 1950 has just been issued by the 
University of Denver. Two interesting reports are ‘A New Approach to Employee 
Handbooks”’ by a graduate student, Ernest C. Miller. This deals with the problem 
of measuring the ease of readability of industrial publications, making use of the 
Flesch formula. Another graduate student, Gerald Levy reports under the title ‘A 
Study of Job Satisfaction at The Silver Engineering Works Inc."’ 
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Last winter the University of Wisconsin Industrial Relations Center held a Con- 
ference on the topic ‘‘ What Makes for Industrial Peace’’. A 75 page mimeographed 
report on this Conference has just been issued by the Center and contains addresses 
by the leading participants in the Conference. 

Library Accessions Bulletin No. 62 for March 1950 has just been issued by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Industrial Relations Library. This is an 18 page 
mimeographed report containing about 200 references to articles and books on various 
areas of personnel. This is one of the best and most discriminating lists of new books 
and articles on personnel subjects. 

The importance of human relations in industry is widely acknowledged. Dr. 
Temple Burling of the New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell Uni- 
versity has written a bulletin just issued by the School, *‘ You Can't Hire A Hand”’. 
Dr. Burling is an eminent psychiatrist who has worked a great deal in industry. He 
suggests that a worker's social and emotional needs are as much a part of him as his 
skills and that when he punches a time clock and goes to work he brings the whole 
of him along. He can't leave his emotions and needs behind him. There follows a 
discussion of some of the needs of workers and of ways to increase morale. This 
report is available without charge to residents of New York State and to others it 
may be obtained at 10¢ a copy. 

The State University of Iowa at lowa City, lowa, announces the 11th management 
course at the College of Engineering, to be held in Iowa City June 12 to 24, 1950. 


Among the many topics are job evaluation, labor relations and legislation, super- 
visory training and others of interest to industrial relations people. 





Personalities 


What determines whether a boy is to become a personnel director . . . or a loco- 
motive engineer? Is there any recorded instance of a lad in grade school making up 
his mind that, instead of a fireman or a cop, he was going to be an employee relations 
specialist? ERNEST DE LA OSSA is now Director of Personnel at the National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc. Del’s most driving ambition, tenaciously held to until 
his junior year in college, was to be a professional baseball player. You could say 
that his eventual alliance with the personnel field was happenstance—or that he'd 
been building up to a personnel career all his life. Judge for yourself. 

Since the age of 8, Del tells us, he ‘‘has always been on somebody's payroll."’ 
It was at that tender age that, like many a famous North American before him, he 
started delivering papers. He had a restricted route in the small town of Gatun in 
the Canal Zone. A little later, when in Junior High, he branched out as a business- 
man: bought flowers from the native growers and sold them to sight-seeing tourists 
passing through the Zone. He did a rushing business, for the tourists wanted flowers 
to take aboard the ships on which they were cruising. 

Despite these and many other extra-curricular activities, Del must have found 
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time for a little studying, for he became his class valedictorian and won American 
Legion and Columbia College scholarships. The last named prize, of course, brought 
him to New York City for his higher education. 

‘IT was a prolific reader,’’ de la Ossa says, ‘‘and spent as much time as possible 
reading everything from pulp magazines to encyclopedias. I didn’t have any strong 
determination to be a personnel administrator and, as a matter of fact, I doubt that 
I knew what being one meant until my senior year at Columbia. I had wanted to be 
a civil engineer, then a lawyer, then a diplomat, then a writer. . . 

‘My entry into the personnel field came about from the fact that I lived on the 
campus all of the time while I was going to college, and at the same time I was par- 
ticipating in all of the athletic activities and was working at all of the jobs I could 
hold on the campus. As a result, the Dean, in discussing the problem of counseling 
undergraduates, came up with the idea that I be named undergraduate counselor 
for the dormitories. 

“It was in this job, to which I was appointed in my junior year, that I began 
to learn the extent to which students needed guidance in matters of vocation and 
personnel relations. I began to work closely with the college Appointments Office 
as a result. As I became absorbed in the work of dealing with people, I switched my 
ambitions from either becoming a professional baseball player, or continuing through 
law school, to that of getting into the personnel field. 

‘‘T was fortunate in receiving a good many job offers at graduation, but was in- 
sistant that I would go only with a company which would guarantee to place me 
in a personnel position. R. H. Macy & Co. agreed to do this after I had gone through 
their training squad course. It was the well-rounded training at Macy's which fur- 
ther strengthened my conviction that the field of personnel relations was the field 
for me.”’ 

At the age of 34, Ernest de la Ossa is widely known in the industrial relations 
field both as lecturer and writer. His first link with the business with which he is 
now identified was supervision of the broadcasting booth at Columbia's football 
games. While with Macy’s, on assignment, he did a special study in industrial re- 
lations under Professors Rothlisberger, Mayo and Henderson at Harvard's School 
of Business Administration. He is now a frequent contributor of articles and papers 
on personnel topics to trade and professional journals. 

There is a list as long as your arm of various and assorted Associations, Commit- 
tees, Clubs, Boards, Panels, Groups, Councils, Foundations and Societies with which 
Del is actively associated. Those who know him will be certain that he is one of 
the most useful members of each—a bear for work. More power to him. 





Company Pension Planning 
A recent conference of the California Personnel Management Association in co-opera- 
tion with the Personnel Section of Western Management Association heard an important 
series of papers on Company pension planning. They were as follows. 
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. Background and Principles of Standard Pension Practices, 
By—Robert Littler, Attorney, San Francisco. 
. Actuarial Factors in Company Pension Costs, 
By—John M. Hines, Director, Group Annuities, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of U. S., New York. 
. Fundamental Considerations in Establishing Pension Programs, 
By—R. D. Fisher, Industrial Relations Department, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco. 
. Methods of Funding Pension Plans, 
By—Ron Stever, Ron Stever & Company, Los Angeles & San Fran- 
cisco. 
5. Selling the Company Pension Program to Employees, 
By—Lee Laird, Manager, Benefits Division, Personnel Department, 
Standard Oil Company of California, San Francisco. 


These are well printed copies of these five important papers, each of which is 
available at $1.00. The series of five may be obtained for $3.50 from the California 
Personnel Management Association, 870 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 





Industrial Management Short Courses 


A new type of training program will be conducted by the A. & M. College of 
Texas this summer. A series of Industrial Management Short Courses will be pre- 
sented this summer by the faculty of the College’s Department of Management 
Engineering. 

These one week and two week courses are designed for representatives of in- 
dustrial firms who wish to acquire a basic knowledge of the subjects. 

The course on job evaluation and merit rating will start with the fundamental 
principles and procedures and then consist of problem sessions where the student 
will prepare job descriptions, job analyses, job grades and wage curves. The practical 
application of job evaluation in wage administration, recruiting, promotions, trans- 
fers and force reductions will be covered. Practice in the selection of factors for a 
merit rating program will lead into discussions on the use of merit rating in conjunc- 
tion with seniority plans for selections for promotion and lay-off. 

Other courses include production planning, methods improvement, work sim- 
plification, elements of manufacturing and cost estimating. 





Across The Editor’s Desk 


“Johnson & Johnson Journal”’ is the title of a once-a-week 15 minute radio pro- 
gram given over the local station at New Brunswick by the Johnson & Johnson Com- 
pany. Most of the script deals with news and features about the employees in the plant. 
Sometimes a talented employee plays or sings. Occasionally the Union is given a 
minute or two for union news. At intervals there is a story about some Company 
product. Subsequently the broadcast is played over the loudspeaker system to all 
employees by means of a recording. 





“Current Research Projects in Public Administration’’ is the title of a 54 page 
mimeographed bulletin issued by Public Administration Service, 1313 E. 60th Street, 
Chicago 37. It contains lists of a great many research projects under way in various 
colleges. About 1000 projects are listed. 





The excellent publication “‘ Industrial Training Abstracts’’ issued by Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, every three months deserves the attention of personnel and industrial 
relations people. The winter 1949 issue contains 48 abstracts averaging about half a 
page each, taken from personnel Journal and other publications. It is available at 
$2.00 a year. 





“Human Organization’ is a quarterly journal published by The Society for Applied 
Anthropology at 61 West 55th Street, New York 19. The annual subscription is $6.00. 
Occasional articles with special application for industry appear. 





A new publication is Textile Editor. The January 1950 issue is devoted chiefly 
to industrial house organs and employee publications. The Editor is Tom Williams 
at P.O. Box 499, Gainesville, Ga. 





Robert D. Gray, Director Industrial Relations Section at the California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena Calif. writes that many requests for information have been 
received from readers who saw in the Personnel Journal for February a mention of 
a list of publications issued by the Institute. Dr. Gray reports that there will be five 
conferences on specialized aspects of personnel administration and industrial rela- 
tions. They will take place next July at the Industrial Relations Section, Pasadena. 

The five Conferences are as follows. 


July 9 to 14—Re-examining a Pension Program 

July 9 to 14—Wage and Salary Administration 

July 16 to 21—Managerial Development 

July 16 to 21—Re-examining Insurance and Other Benefit Programs 
July 23 to 28—Communication between management and employees 


The Conferences are designed for executives responsible for development and 
administration of the programs to be discussed. Attendance will be limited in order 
to permit full discussion. 
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The Production Conference of the American Management Association held in New 
York April 3-4 has attracted unusual attention. Much of the program was devoted 
to the general problem of production supervision. 





Causes of Industrial Peace under Collective Bargaining is a series of reports 
issued by the National Planning Association, Washington, D. C. The latest is ‘* Na- 
tional Gummed and Coated Paper Company and Seven AFL Unions: A Case Study,”’ 
by Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz of the Industrial Relations Section, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Copies may be obtained at $1.00 from the Na- 
tional Planning Association. This latest report is a well printed book of go pages. 


Recruiting and Placing College Graduates in Business’’ is the title of a timely 
report by the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York. It is 66 printed pages with reproductions of many forms. The Company 
offices are at 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





‘Basic Patterns in Collective Bargaining Contracts’’ is the title of a report con- 
taining a detailed survey of current trends in union negotiations. It is 80 printed 
pages dealing with such problems as contract clauses, cost of living data, manage- 
ment-labor attitudes and other subjects. Copies may be obtained at $2.00 from the 
Bureau of National Affairs, 1231—24th Street, N.W. Washington 7, D. C. Lower prices 
apply to quantity orders. 





Boston University has just announced the John W. Hill Chair in Economic Com- 
munications, in the School of Public Relations. This is a major research project 


designed to help create better economic understanding between American industry 
and employees. 





The National Industrial Conference Board has announced a report of a survey on the 


results of the fight between UE and IUE-CIO in 136 companies. 





‘Employee Benefit Plans in Agreements of AFL Tobacco Workers’’ is the title 
of a 48 page mimeographed report just issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. 





“What Employers Want”’ is the title of a booklet in the life adjustment series 
written by James C. Worthy, Personnel Department, Sears, Roebuck & Company 
and published by Science Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Ill. This is intended to be of help to those who are looking for jobs. When used as 
instructional material and ‘Instructor's Guide"’ is furnished. An attractive poster 
with cartoons is also issued with a heading “‘Someday You May Work For One 
These Men’’. Cartoons show employers with different types of industrial background 
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one for example being shown with oil wells behind him. The poster also says *' to 


get and succeed in your job you will have to know what employers want in em- 
ployees’’. 

Reprints of the article ‘How Unions Are Run’’, which appeared in Personnel 
Journal for January, are available at 15¢ each. 

A different kind of ‘Industrial Relations News Letter’ has been issued by the 
Bureau of Personnel and Industrial Relations of the University of Denver. The news letter 
in the future will be devoted principally to articles which report research work 
performed by seniors and graduate students of the Universiy who are majoring 
in personnel. The latest issue, Autumn 1949, is 23 mimeographed pages containing 
reports on research dealing with collective bargaining contracts in Colorado, a 
study of self-rating in the Denver public library and Labor-Management Committees 
in the Denver Area. 





A new bulletin issued by the New York State School of Industrial & Labor Relations 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, bears the title “Combating Discrimination 
in Employment in New York State’’. The author is Felix Rackow and the report 
is 52 printed pages describing the work of the The Employment Practices Committee. 
The report includes the text of the New York State law on this subject. The bulletin 
is free to residents of New York State and 15¢ to others. 





New York University, Institute of Labor Relations and Social Security, has issued an 
82 page printed report under the title “Compulsory Arbitration in New Jersey’’. The 
author is Lois MacDonald and it reviews the whole subject beginning with the 
various pressures seeking to bring about compulsory arbitration. The greater part 
of the report, following a review of the statute and the ammendments, is a detail 
report of the experience of the state under the Act. The price of the report is not 
stated but it is obtainable through New York University, Room 540 East Building, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 





The Conference Board business record No. 11 contains a report on losses from strikes, 
as computed by the staff of the board. This is summarized by saying that over 250 
million dollars in wages has been lost in cach year since 1937 or a total of three 
billion dollars since 1937. 

(Continued from page 84) 

PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Age 30, Verified high aptitude, Interest and I.Q. for Personnel Manage- 
ment. Engineering Graduate. Nine years’ general engineering experience including engineering con- 
tract interpretation, coordination of various technical and non-technical groups and all customer 
contact. New York City Vicinity preferred. Box 111. 
PERSONNEL WORK: Graduating from University of Arkansas, College of Business Administration 
with personnel major. Would like to start in a position in your Company that will give me an oppor- 
tunity to prepare myself for a responsible position in your personne! department. Age 25 years, mar- 
ried veteran, factory, public polling experience with engineering training. Box 110. 





Book Reviews 


PARTNERS IN Propuction. By the Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York. The Twentieth Century Fund, 1949 (pp. ix, 149. $1.50). 

Had this little book been made required reading for the top men in the coal 
industry and the miners’ union, there would have been even less excuse for their 
recent demonstration of how not to bargain collectively. To be sure, the book specif- 
ically avoids a discussion of the techniques or principles of wage determination as 
matters outside the day-to-day problems in the individual plant. But the clear under- 
standing of the ordinary in-plant labor-management relations which may be obtained 
from reading this book would greatly aid in approaching the industry-wide problems 
involved in wage discussions. 

‘Partners in Production”’ is the product of the consideration of the eight mem- 
bers of the Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century Fund,' assisted by Osgood 
Nichols. 

The committee is to be commended for its careful analysis of the goals and 
attitudes of both labor and management. The conclusion that conflict is inescapable 
but need not be dismaying is based upon the resulting classification under three 
headings: ‘‘(1) mutual goals which are accompanied by elements of conflict of only 
minor significance, so that but little compromise is needed for wholchearted coopera- 
tion; (2) apparently conflicting goals which upon closer examination reveal strong 
elements of mutuality; and (3) goals which represent real and unavoidable conflict 
that can be resolved only by substantial compromise on a basis of live and let live.”’ 

The first type includes the chance to advance—seniority or merit— and respon- 
sibility in contract relations. Here it is fairly evident that management and labor 
have a common goal. Labor's desire for human treatment seems to conflict with 
management's addiction to the machine, but management can be convinced that men 
are as important as machines and labor can be shown that technological improve- 
ments are to its advantage also. Similarly, loyalty to union or employer need not 
be exclusive and if the division between determining general policies and putting 
them into effect is clearly thought out much of the difficulty about ‘‘freedom to 
to manage’’ may be resolved to the mutual satisfaction of the parties. Both labor 
and management can also unite in measures to give importance and dignity to the 
worker by promoting understanding of the plant operations, the purpose of its pro- 
duction and the place of the individual job in the overall achievement. 

On the other hand, conflict between the worker's drive for security and manage- 
ment’s desire for an efficient and profitable enterprise cannot be entirely avoided. But 
much can be done to reach a satisfactory compromise which will permit continuing 
to work together. To this end it is important that the union be accepted by manage- 
ment as a recognized and integral part of the business enterprise. Continual necessity 

1 William H. Davis, James A. Brownlow, William L. Chenery, Howard Coonely, Herbert W. Payne (vice Clinton S. 
Golden), Sumner H. Slicher, Herman W. Steinkraus, and Edwin E. Witte. 
(Continued on page 69) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Young man, 34, A.B. Scciology, one year graduate school of social work, 
A.M. vocational guidance and personnel administration. 3 years family and psychiatric case work, 
teaching experience. Position desired within commuting distance of New York City. Box 95. 


RECENT GRADUATE with B.S. in Industrial Relations. Desires entry position in Social Security 

field. Interested in Unemployment Insurance, Workmens Compensation, and O.A.S.I. Some work ex- 

— in this field. New York State resident. Willing to go anywhere. Age 25. Complete personal 
ata on request. Box g7. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: 5 years mechanic and machine operator experience. 4} years administra- 
tive experience (Air Force). M.S. ~— with major in Industrial Psychology. One year of college 
teaching experience. Penna. resident. Willing tosettle elsewhere. Available June 1. Box 101, Personnel 
Journal. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Will graduate June 1950 with B.S. in B.A. degree. Major field of study is 
personnel administration. Desire position in personnel field. Salary secondary to opportunity for 
advancement. Complete personal data on request. Box 103, Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Top level personnel management and industrial relations experience, 
including company communities management. M.A. degree, additional graduate training in Law 
and Industrial Psychology. Personable, adaptable. Age 35. Box 104 Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Experienced in all phases of personnel. Presently employed for three years in 
medium manufacturing plant; dealings with union: handled factory and office personnel. M.A. in 
Industrial Relations almost completed. Will travel anywhere. Single woman. Age 28. Box 105. 


PERSONNEL WORK: Graduating in June and am interested in chemical industry. Major in Psychol- 
ogy with 22 sem. hrs. in Chemistry. Age 24, Boston resident but available for any location. Box 107, 
Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL WORK: If you have a progressive personnel department and are interested in adding 
another young man at the bottom, please interview me for the position. Will receive B.A. in Indus- 
trial Psychology from Penn State in June, 1950. 25 years of age, married, in excellent health and have 
neat appearance. Prefer to locate in the East. Box 108. 


ASSISTANT TO PERSONNEL DIRECTOR: Experienced in merit rating, counseling, job analysis. 
8 yrs. industrial experience. Supervisor of job evaluation plans covering positions to $10,400. level 
under all business and manufacturing functions. Age 33, BBA degree, major in Personnel Manage- 
ment. Box 109. 


(Continued on page 82) 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: To handle hiring, personnel relations, transfers and promotions for 
large insurance company, located in Detroit. Would also like man capable of handling personnel re- 
search. A degree in Psychology with courses in statistics necessary. Give full particulars in first let- 
ter. Box 102. Pers. Jour. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Responsible for all phases of personnel work in a voluntary health agency 
of 125 people with variety of positions. Assist others on consultation work to other organizations. 
Heavy experience in salary and classification determination re professional and clerical positions 
essential. Ability to make decisions and tact in employee relations. $4300 with substantial increase 
after satisfactory performance. Box 106. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 10% off for three insertions or more. 





EDWARD N. HAY & Associates, Inc. 
Commercial Trust Building. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Management Consultants 


General Management 
es Management 
Production Management 


We have pioneered in the design of position evalution and salary compensation’ 
plans for high-level executive and managerial positions—to $50,000 a year and over, | 
Over 75 position and job evaluation installations in successful operation in 20 fa Gy 
dustries. Rees : 





Special Rate he Back Issues of Personnel Journal 


interest to teachers af id 


notice. 




















CLERICAL APTITUDE TESTS 


The best clerks and stenographers have in high degree the knack for that 
kind of work. They are ‘“*handy”’ with figures and words. This is called ‘‘clerical 
aptitude.” We know that it pays to employ youngsters for clerical training who 
have the aptitude for clerical work. 


“Clerical Aptitude” tests are now available for this purpose which have had 
10 years of successful use. It has been repeatedly proved that they can pick out the 
better clerks from the poorer ones. The complete battery consists of three short 
tests which require only 12. minutes of testing time. They are— 


Prices 
700 25 
Name Finding $7.00. = $2.00 
Number Series Completion 4-25 1.25 
Hay Number Perception 7.00 2.00 


Sample set of all three for $1.00, or .35 cents for each test separately. * ‘Hand- 
book” of clerical testing, $2.00. 


OTHER TESTS 


Test 1, the “‘warm-up.”” Intended to acquaint the applicant with the testing 
situation and relieve his nervousness. Time limit, 1 minute. $4.25 per 1005 $1.25, 
per 25; sample set .35 cents. 


Test for Stenograpbic Skill. A test of dictation speed and accuracy. 
in 15 years of industrial testing. The shortest and most practical test of the 


available. Can be given anywhere by anyone. Price $950 cash postpaid; —T 
on 10 days approval. 4 


Order tests or ash for descriptive leaflets. 


Aptitude Test Service, 





